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XXXIII.—WNotices of Recent Ornithological Publications. 


1. ENGLISH. 


Tur long expected work of our great descriptive Anatomist on 
the Vertebrates has made its appearance*; and in it the class 
Aves (if, pace Professor Huxley and Mr. Parker, we may still be 
allowed to speak of birds as a “ Class”) comes in for a fair share 
of attention, occupying as it does nearly half the volume. Owing 
probably to their comparatively speaking uniform type of struc- 
ture and mode of development, birds hitherto have certainly 
been neglected by the greatest anatomists, and we rejoice to 
think that at length the English reader is put in possession of a 
generai treatise on the subject; for since Professor Owen, some 
thirty years ago, wrote the article “ Aves” in Dr. Todd’s well- 
known ‘ Cyclopedia of Anatomy,’ we can call to mind nothing 
really worth the name. The high standing of the author of the 
present work renders it unnecessary for us to say anything to 
recommend its descriptive part, and we feel it would be out of 
place here to discuss any of the theories to which reference is 
more or less fully made by him. If, however, it be permitted 
to us, we venture, with all respect to Professor Owen, to com- 
plain that his opinions on the systematic arrangement of birds 
from an anatomical point of view are not expressed with the 
degree of clearness we had expected; for on this subject we had 
always looked forward to his labours throwing great light. Near 
the beginning of the volume (pp. 9-12) we find, it is true, an 
enumeration of “the orders, with their characters and sample 
families, adopted as most convenient for the purpose of the pre- 
sent work.” These are seven in number, viz. Natatores, Gralla- 
tores, Rasores, Cantores, Volitores, Scansores, and Raptores; and 
-we are further told that “An eighth group of birds has been charac- 
terised under the name CursorzEs * * *, This is not, however, a 
natural order; some of its exponents have demonstrably closer 
affinities to other groups of which they are wingless members, 


* On the Anatomy of Vertebrates. Vol. ii. Birds and Mammals. By 
RICHARD Owen, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Natural History Depart- 


ments of the British Museum, Foreign Associate of the Institute of France 
&e. London: 1866. 8vo. 
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just as the Penguins and Auks bear relation to families of the 
Natatorial order. Thus the Notornis is a modified Coot. The 
Ostrich bears the same relation to the Bustards. The extinct 
Didus and Pezophaps are most nearly allied to the Columbaceous 
group of Rasores. Apteryx and the allied extinct Dinornis and 
Palapteryx bear affinity to the Megapodial family of the Gal- 
line.’ But notwithstanding this, the forms just mentioned are 
not included among the “ sample families”? previously spoken 
of, and the words “ Cursores” and “ Cursorial” recur again and 
again throughout the whole book, without any further explana- 


tion of their use than that given (at page 13)—“ In all the 


Cursorial genera the sternum is devoid of keel.” If we may 
conclude from this that Prof. Owen’s views on the systematic 
arrangement of birds are still unsettled, the fact will no doubt 
be consolatory to a good many ornithologists who have been 
hitherto blaming their own stupidity only for being in a similar 
state of mind; but then, surely, it will also be an additional in- 
ducement for them to persevere in their endeavours to get their 
ideas on the subject crystallized into a somewhat tangible form. 


The Seventeenth part of Mr. Gould’s ‘ Birds of Asia,’ published 


in April 1865, contains the following species :— 


Harpactes hodgsoni. Himalaya. Saxicola capistrata (s. n.). 

diardi. Malacca, &c. —— leucomela. Altai, Dauria*. 
orescius. Java. —— montana (s. n.). Affghanistan. 
—— reinwardti. Java. —— atrogularis, Scinde, &e. 
—— mackloti. Sumatra. Pluvianus ægyptius. Palestine. 
Catreus wallichi. Himalaya. | Budytes citreoloides. India. 
Dromolza picata. Scinde, &c. Pipastes agilis. India. 
—— opistholeuca. India. Phyllopneuste tristis. India. 


Dromolea opistholeuca is said to be distinct from D. leucuroides 
and D. leucura. Saxicola capistrata is S. leucomela of Jerdon, 
but not of Pallas; S.. atrogularis is S. deserti of Jerdon, but not 
of Riippell. Touching Pluvianus egyptius we may remark, since 


* We take this opportunity of correcting a signal mistake we have un- 
fortunately made in the ‘ Record of Zoological Literature’ just published 
(p. 73), where we said that this species “ does not appear to be really 
Asiatic.” Pallas gives the localities for it as above, and says it is “ fre- 
quentissima avis.” 
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Mr. Gould has not referred to the notice, that some years since 
Mr. J. H. Gurney recorded (Zoologist, p. 4096) the capture of 
this bird in Sweden. Budytes citreoloides is B. citreola of Gould 
(olim) and Jerdon, but not of Pallas. Phyllopneuste tristis is 
distinct from P. brevirostris, Strickland. 


A reprint of the celebrated Treaty of Vienna concluded in 
1815, however carefully annotated, would scarcely be of any as- 
sistance to a student of the existing political state of Europe, 
and those who consult Mr. Newman’s reprint of Montagu’s 
‘ Ornithological Dictionary ’* will, we fear, find it but a blind 
guide to the present state of the science to which it refers. Mon- 
tagu’s ‘ Dictionary’ appeared in 1802; the ‘ Supplement’ to it in 
1813. The exact date of publication of the ‘ Appendix’ we do not 
know; but, as its author died June 20th, 1815, it does not much 
matter for our purpose. Setting aside the consideration whether 
the whole work as an ornithological classic deserved reprinting 
again (a new edition of it having been published by Rennie in 
1833), what we have to do with is the question whether the 
additions made to it by Mr. Newman give an adequate summary 
of the progress in this particular branch of knowledge during 
the last half century. We regret that our answer must be a very 
decided negative. Perhaps, however, this may not have been 
the editor’s scope. To judge by his preface, his chief object 
has been to add notices of the different species which have been 
recorded in certain channels of information as having occurred 
in the British Islands since Montagu’ s time. Now this would 
not seem a very hard task ; but we can assure our readers that 1t 
is very imperfectly performed. For nearly twenty-four years 
Mr. Newman has been editor of a magazine which is crowded 
with records respecting British Birds, in great part of very high 
value. Surely, when he set himself about his self-imposed labour, 
he might have been expected to exhaust what information he 


* A Dictionary of British Birds. Reprinted from Montagu’s Ornitho- 
logical Dictionary, and incorporating the additional species deseribed by 
Selby; Yarrell, in all three editions; and in Natural-History Journals. 
Compiled and edited by EDWARD NEWMAN, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. London: 
1866. 8vo, pp. 400. 
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could extract from his own deservedly esteemed ‘ Zoologist’ ? 
Yet, without more than a moment’s reflection, two cases instantly 
arise to our recollection in which he has not done so. Where 
in the new ‘ Dictionary’ do we find mention of Larus ichthyaetus 
or Porzana carolina. The occurrence of both these species in 
England rests on unimpeached authority, and the occurrence of 
each has been duly recorded in the ‘ Zoologist? (pp. 6860 & 
9540). We venture to express our strong belief that there are 
other omissions of the kind. Nor are these the only cases of Mr. 
Newman’s disregard of statements made in his own magazine. 
Of Picus martius we read (Dict. p. 886) that “There is no 
British-killed specimen of this handsome bird;”’ yet in the ‘ Zoo- 
logist’ (p. 1298) Mr. J. C. Garth records one, and says in whose 
possession it then was, while only last year Mr. E. H. Rodd 
(p. 9847) mentions a second, and gives similar details. But as 
to the general value of Mr. Newman’s additions our readers can 
judge as well as ourselves from a few samples. We learn from 
this reprint (p. 46) that “all that we know of” the propagation 
of the Great Spotted Cuckoo* “is given in the ‘ Zoologist’ for 
1853, at p. 3987.” Nothing more, then, is to be learnt from the 
numerous accounts which ‘ The Ibis’ alone, to say nothing of 
other works, has since contained on the subject! The Spotted 
Eagle we are told (Dict. p. 88) “ will henceforward take its rank as 
a native by the side of our other two British species ” of Eagles ; 
but then in exchange we must give up the Ptarmigan, which we 
now, for the first time, learn (Dict. p. 140) is but “ found occa- 
sionally in Scotland.” Whether, also, it was advisable to reprint, 
without any warning to the unwary, Montagu’s assertions (made 
of course by him in perfect good faith) that both our Godwits, 
our Golden-eye, Goosander, Bernacle, and White-fronted Geese, 
Little Grebe, Greenshank, Pine Grosbeak, and Black-headed 
Gull (we have only run through the letter G) are all found in 


* In the same page we are told that a bird of this species was observed 
by “ Mr. James Teary ” in Pembrokeshire, and are referred to page 3046 
of the ‘ Zoologist’ for a record of it. Had Mr. Newman looked at the pas- 
sage mentioned he would have seen that the bird in question was a Yellow- 
billed American Cuckoo, and that the observer was Mr. James Tracey, a 
very well known practical naturalist. 
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the New World, is another point which our readers can deter- 
miné; for they know that American examples of all the birds so 
termed by the earlier naturalists are now regarded by the best 
authorities as distinct from our own representative species with 
which they had been confounded. In conclusion let us say that 
we entirely agree with Mr. Newman in regarding a great num- 
ber of the species he includes “as not having the slightest claim 
to the title of British birds,” and have much pleasure in backing 
his opinion that “ the time seems to have arrived when the con- 
scientious compiler must eliminate all these interlopers.”’ 


We have received the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for 1865, separately from the ‘ Journal’ of that Society, 
which again is now published in two distinct parts—one of them 
being devoted to Literary, Philological, Historical, and Numis- 
matic subjects, the other to Natural History and Physical Science. 
Some donations of bird-skins are mentioned; but the only descrip- 
tion is from the pen of Lieut.-Col. Robt. C. Tytler, who brings to 
notice what he considers to be a new species of Spizaetus from 
the Andaman Islands, which he terms S. andamanensis. It is sub- 
crested like S. Amnactus, “ but is in every respect a much smaller 
bird. Length from 23 to 24 inches; wing 12 in.; tail 9 in.; 
tarsus 33 in.” “I found a great many of this species,” remarks 
Col. Tytler, “on the branches of mangrove trees in swampy 
ground; and, judging from the few observations I could make 
of them in such unfavourable ground, I should say that their 
food consists of fish and other sea-animals, for I found portions 
of undigested fish, crabs, &c. in the birds which I shot. They 
were by no means timid; on the contrary, they allowed them- 
selves to be approached within twenty or thirty yards without 
showing the least alarm ” (p. 112). Skins of Carpodacus rhodo- 
chrous were presented by Dr. F. Stoliczka, “ from Losus in Spiti, 
at the height of 14,000 ft. above the level of the sea; and of a 
new species of Procarduelis from the Parang Pass at a height of 
18,500 ft. above the level of the sea” (p. 39). Mr. Simpson pre- 
sented the skin of a Peacock, “ supposed to be a new local va- 
riety” (p. 11). Nothing more is said of it, or of whence it 
came; but Dr. Sclater’s supposed new species, Pavo nigripennis, 
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` recurs to mind; and the latter is most decidedly not, as he 
formerly suggested, the wild Peafowl of the island of Ceylon. 


2. FRENCH. 


Some months ago we suggested (Ibis, 1865, p. 223) that a 
great ornithological coup was incubating in France. Events 
prove us right, though at that time we had no idea of the real 
state of the case. A report submitted in March last to the 
Académie des Sciences by a Commission composed of some of 
the most illustrious French paleontologists and naturalists * 
announces that the “Grand Prix des Sciences Physiques” for 
1865 has been adjudged to M. Alphonse Milne-Edwards for his 
“ Recherches d’anatomie comparée et de paléontologie pour 
servir à Phistoire de la faune ornithologique française aux 
époques tertiaires et quaternaires.” We are delighted to find 
that this interesting subject has at length found a worthy ex- 
positor. The author of the treatise—if two folio volumes of 
text and six of plates may be called a treatise—according to the 
report upon it, has done his work extremely well, and we cannot 
doubt that, when published, as we hope it soon will be, it will 
prove of the highest value to all who hold, as we do, that it is 
impossible from a philosophical point of view to disconnect the 
sciences of paleontology and zoology. As we recently heard it 
well put by Prof. Huxley——“ Paleontology is simply the biology 
of the past ; and a fossil animal differs only in this regard from a 
stuffed one, that the one has been dead longer than the other, for 
ages instead of for days.” M.A. Milne-Edwards seems to have 
thrown great light on the Ornis of the French eocene and mio- 
cene rocks (the French pliocene formation is without any trace 
of birds), as well as on that of the quaternary deposits. It is 
stated that all the fossil birds of the tertiary epoch can be included 
in the natural groups which still exist; though, as might be 
expected, none of these species are identical with living forms, 
and some are types of entirely new genera. On the other 


* Rapport sur le Concours pour le grand prix des sciences physiques. 
Commissaires: MM. d’Archiac, Elie de Beaumont, Daubrée, de Verneuil, 
de Quatrefages rapporteur. Comptes Rendus des séances de Académie 
des Sciences, 5 Mars, 1866. 
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hand, of twenty-three birds of the quaternary period determined 
by him, only one, a Crane of large stature, has become entirely 
extinct. A very interesting fact, however, has been established ; 
this is, that associated with bones of the Reindeer in the French 


/¢ caverns are those of the Willow-Grouse (Lagopus albus) and the 
» Snowy Owl (Nyctea nivea), two species not known in France 


within historic times, and, as our readers are aware, now belong- 
ing to a far more northern fauna. Their presence in these de- 
posits is an additional proof, if one were wanted, of the complete 
change wrought by the glacial epoch. It remains to be said 
that the results of M. A. Milne-Edwards are chiefly based on the 
characters afforded by the metatarsal bone—not that he considers 
this bone to possess greater significance than the sternum or the 
cranium (for he joins M. Blanchard in declaring that every bird’s 
bone offers peculiarities sufficient for determining, not only the 
group and the genus, but even the species to which it belongs), 
but because sterna and crania are rarely met with in fossiliferous 
beds, while metatarsi with other long bones are abundantly pre- 
served. 

We are not, may be, so rich as our continental neighbours in 
ornitholites, but we hope the admirable researches we have just 
noticed may induce some of our paleontologists to turn their 
attention to this important, though neglected, and consequently 
imperfect, branch of the Geological Record. 


3. ITALIAN. 


In the ‘Ibis’ for 1864 (p. 899) was noticed the journey to 
Persia of Prof. de Filippi and some of its results. Last year 
he published a full account of the expedition®, consisting of a 
diplomatic embassy sent by the Italian Government, to which 
was very laudably attached certain men of science; and his work 
is a very welcome one, for hitherto our knowledge of Persian 
ornithology has been extremely limited. Besides numerous iso- 
lated facts relating to our science, a complete list of all the 
species, 167 in number, observed between the Caucasus and 
Teheran is given (pp. 344-852) ; five of these were described by 


* Note di un Viaggio in Persia nel 1862 di F. pe Fiurppi. Milano: 
1865. 8vo, pp. 396. 


— 


$70 


/564 
tt Porphyriops leucopterus from the Argentine Territory, Podiceps 
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the author in the paper.formerly noticed, as above, in this jour- 
nal; and two others, Crateropus salvadorii and Sylvia doria, are 
now characterized as new. The Ornis of Western Persia is most 
decidedly European in its type, there having been only about 
five species observed by Prof. de Filippi which do not show 
themselves in our own quarter of the globe. It is said that the 
Houbara Bustard of Persia is Houbara undulata and not H. 
macqueeni. If so, we suppose it is also the former species which 
is the “dweller in Mesopotamia,” and not the latter as has 
usually been thought. 


Dr. Salvadori has had the goodness to send us copies of two 
papers lately communicated by him to the Italian Society of 
Natural Sciences. The first* contains the characters of two new 
genera, Defilippia and Heteronetta, respectively founded on Che- 
tusia crassirostris, De Filippi (J. f. O. 1855, p. 427), and Anas 
melanocephala, Vieillot (Nouv. Dict. v. p. 163), 4. nigriceps, 
Lichtenstein—the last specific, being, we believe, the one that 
should stand, since melanocephala, was previously applied by 
Gmelin to a very different bird. ‘The second+ paper consists of 


the descriptions of eight or nine new birds, Melaniparus semilar- /£ 


vatus from the Himalaya, Megalophonus rufocinnamomeus from 
Abyssinia, Lamprocolius defilippii from Angola, didicnemus indicus 
(= @Œ. crepitans ex Indiad), Œ. inornatus from the White Nile, 


affinis, apparently the South American representative of P. cooperi, 
and Uria craverii from California, besides a Buzzard from Eastern 
Africa, about which some doubts are entertained, but for which, 
if it prove new, the name Buteo auguralis is proposed. 


4, SCANDINAVIAN. 

The trite adage that “a great book is a great evil” is one 
that is often forcibly impressed upon ornithologists; Professor 
Sundevall’s new catalogue of Woodpeckerst, which contains 

* Tntorno a due nuovi generi di Uccelli. Atti della Societa Italiana di 
Scienze Naturali. Vol. vii. Milano: 1866. 

+ Descrizione di altre nuove specie di Uccelli. Tomo citato. 

t Conspectus Avium Picinarum: edidit CAROLUS J. SUNDEVALL. 
Stockholmiæ : 1866. (London: Willians and Norgate.) 8vo, pp. 116. 
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in small compass the gist, and, if we are not mistaken, something 
more, of M. Malherbe’s mighty monograph of the same group, 
will therefore necessarily commend itself to our readers. We 
need scarcely say to those who are acquainted with the author’s 
previous works that this one also is most admirably executed. 
We beg leave to say, however, that we do not entirely agree with 
some of his prefatory remarks. He considers generic subdivisions 
entirely a matter of convenience; and so far we are at one; but 
how convenience is consulted by retaining all the known Wood- 
peckers, of which he enumerates 254, besides some two dozen 
uncertain or spurious species, in one genus we do not quite see. 
It is obvious (so it appears to us) that this plan would eventually 
tend to overthrow the binomial system of nomenclature ; for in 
practice writers would begin to use in an irregular way the names 
of established sections in order to indicate the group to which 
belonged any particular species they might happen to mention. 
At the same time we must characterize the splitting up that the 
Woodpeckers have lately suffered at the hands of some who have 
treated of them as most unnecessary, and recommend moderation 
in the adopting of genera. For the rest, we have to tender our 
best thanks to the learned author of this little book for the 
welcome aid it gives to the lovers of a most interesting family of 
birds. 
5. AMERICAN. 

Among the many favours we owe to Professor Baird, the receipt 
of a separately printed copy of a paper of his, recently published 
in the ‘American Journal of Sciences and Arts,’ is certainly not 
one of the least. The subject is “ The Distribution and Migra- 
tions of North American Birds ;” and so interesting are its con- 
tents, that we must endeavour to reproduce it in our own pages 
as soon as space will allow. Meanwhile we may say, for the 
benefit of those of our readers who can gain access to the jour- 
nal in which it appears, that it will be found in the January, 
March, and May numbers of Volume XLI. for the present year ; 
and we are exceedingly glad to learn that the investigations 
on which the present lists and generalizations are founded are 
being still carried on by Professor Baird and others in the hope of 
imparting much greater precision to the knowledge of the subject.. 
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Our friend Mr. D. G. Elliot has issued the first part of his 
‘ Birds of North America’*, which is to contain life-sized figures 
of all the species not included in Audubon’s great work. This 
contains beautifully coloured representations, with accompanying 
letterpress, of Haliaetus albicilla, Campylorhynchus affinis, Co- 
lymbus adamsi, Cardinalis igneus, and Ombria psittacula. The 
first of these species, it may be remarked, is perhaps not strictly 
American (cf. P. Z. S. 1865, p. 731); but as Mr. Elliot intends 
to annex Greenland for the purposes of his aE he is of course 
quite justified in including it. 


Since we last noticed Professor Baird’s ‘ Review of American 
Birds’ (Ibis, 1865, p. 534), we have received eight sheets and a 
quarter more of it, all issued in May and June of the present 
year. As we before stated, we do not profess to criticize this 
work at present. The author has introduced the very praise- 
worthy plan of figurmg in outline the most characteristic fea- 
tures of very many of the nearly allied species—a plan which 
cannot fail to be of the utmost utility in such difficult groups as 
the Vireonide for example. Indeed without these figures it 
would be almost hopeless to attempt to make out the numerous 
species which have such a close resemblance to one another. We 
trust that sufficient sheets to make a volume will soon appear, 
so that it may be generally accessible to the public, which we 
have been told is not the case at present. 


Mr. Cassin has issued a second number of his ‘ Fasti Orni- 
thologize’ (Proc. Acad. N. S. Philadelphia, March 1866), which, 
we are glad to say, is not so revolutionary in its results as 
the first (cf. Ibis, 1865, p. 106), for it would seem that the 
name of only one species is affected by it. ‘ Der Naturforscher, 
a magazine published at Halle from 1774 to 1804, and edited 
by Schreber and Walch, is the subject of this paper. We trust 
that the next treasure disinterred by our excellent friend may be 
of the same harmless character. 


* The Birds of North America. By D. G. ELLIOT, F.L.S., F.Z.8., &e. 
Part I. New York: published by the author, 27 West Thirty-third Street, 
1866. Imp. folio. 
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The same part of the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Academy of Phila- 
delphia also contains a most valuable paper by Mr. Cassin— 
“A Study of the Icteride”’—which is in the author’s best man- 


) ner, and full of information. At least three new species are 


described—Dolichonyx fuscipennis from North-eastern Brazil, 
Molothrus cabanisi, probably the Lampropsar dives of Cabanis 
(Mus. Hein. i. p. 194, note) but not of Bonaparte, and M. ru- 
foaxillaris from Buenos Ayres. 


ee re 


Our kind supporter, Mr. G. N. Lawrence, has published a 
“ Catalogue of Birds observed on New York, Long and Staten 
Islands, and the adjacent parts of New Jersey ” (Ann. Lyc. N. H. 
New York, vol. viii., April 1866), which contains very many 
observations of interest. Among them we may notice particularly 
the successful introduction of the European House-Sparrow 
(Passer domesticus) into the streets of New York, principally 
through the intervention of Mr. Eugene Schieffelin. “ In 1860, 
and for three years thereafter, he yearly set free five or six pairs, 
mostly in the neighbourhood of Madison Square; seven pairs 
were let out in the Central Park, by the Commissioners, in 
1864.” The extreme cold of last January, says Mr. Lawrence, 
when the thermometer marked ten degrees below zero, did them 
no harm; and at the time he wrote, April 15, “ several nests are 
built in the ivy on the church at the corner of Twenty-ninth 
Street.” We need scarcely say that in this, as in all other cases, 
colonists from our shores have our hearty good wishes for their 
own prosperity and that of their descendants. Another fact, 
noticed by Mr. Lawrence, which we may mention, is the sup- 
posed occurrence, for the second time on record in America*, of 
the European Woodcock (Scolopax rusticola), bought in a market 
in December 1859, and believed to have been killed near Shrews- 
bury, New Jersey. Doubtless as ornithological observers in- 
crease in number on the other side of the Atlantic, many other 
cases of the exchange of international courtesies on the part of 
our birds will come to light: hitherto we have been by far the 


* The first recorded instance in Newfoundland (January 9, 1862) was, 
we believe, that mentioned in the ‘ Ibis’ for 1862 (p. 284). 
A / 
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principal recipients of them, and it is time we should have the 
credit of giving as well as taking. 


XXXIV.—Letters, Announcements, &c. 
Tue following letters, addressed “ To the Editor of ‘ The Ibis,’ ” 


have been received :— 
Dobroyde, New South Wales, 


24th May, 1866. 

Sir,—I have just had the opportunity of examining a fine 
specimen of that rare bird, Pycnoptilus floccosus, Gould, which 
has been forwarded to Mr. Krefft of the Australian Museum, 
from South Australia. The label attached to the skin states 
that it was obtained on the Lower Murray River. 

Mr. Gould’s specimen, hitherto I believe considered unique, 
was supposed to have been obtained on the upper part of the 
Murrumbidgee (P. Z. S. 1850, p. 95). Should this supposition 
be correct, it shows that this curious form has by no means a 
very limited range. Had I been aware of the presumed exist- 
ence of Pycnoptilus previously to my recent visit to that river, 
I might have obtained some information as to its habits; on my 
return thither, however, I will not neglect the subject. 

I am, &e, 
HWpwarp P. Ramsay. 


Simla, 15th June, 1866. 

Srr,—Colonel Tytler has given me some information re- 
specting the animals introduced by him into the Andaman 
Islands, when Superintendent there, the publication of which 
in ‘The Ibis’ may prevent confusion hereafter arising from the 
addition of species merely acclimatized to those indigenous to 
the islands. i 

With regard to birds, he introduced some six or seven of the 
Common Calcutta Crow, Corvus splendens, of which only two 
appear to have survived [anteà, p. 220]. 

Acridotheres tristis from Calcutta and A. fuscus from Bur- 
mah ; some four or five of each were imported. Both these 
species have bred freely, and are now abundant. 

Passer montanus from Moulmem and P. indicus from Cal- 


